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THE COVER is by Vera Williams. 


The new spirit of resistance to conform- 
ist pressures among American youth is 
reflected in three of the articles in this 
issue, which describe the role of the stu- 
dents in peace demonstrations, integra- 
tion sit-ins, and political activity. As a 
follow-up to these accounts, next month’s 
issue will include an article by ROB- 
ERT MARTINSON reporting on the 
recent clash between the House Un- 
American Activities Committee and the 
students of San Francisco. 


LIBERATION Editor SIDNEY LENS has 
left for the Soviet Union, as a member 
of a delegation of Midwestern trade 
unionists who will spend about a month 
in that country. He will report on the 
visit in a future issue. 


A REMINDER: Copies of Lisperation’s 
latest reprint, “Neither Victims Nor 
Executioners” by Albert Camus, which 
appeared in our February issue, are still 
available. The attractive 24-page pam- 
phlet includes a. tribute to Camus by 
Waldo Frank. Single copies are twenty 
cents, and there are reduced rates for 
bulk orders. 


Subscription: 1 year .. $3.00; Individual Copies .. 300 
Make checks and money orders payable to LIBERATION 
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GOOD WILL TRIP 

The upiising of Japonese against 
the Japanese-American defen e 
pact expresses the extent to which 
large segments of the Japanese people 
repudiate Amevican diplo- 
macy. The tendency to these 
demonstrations as Comununist-in- 
spired or purely anti-American over- 
looks the fact that they are pri- 
marily anti-war, It is the prospect of 
deployment ef guided missiles and 
Japan’s having no say over American 
nuclear weapons and hence being 
involved willy-nilly in American 
military strategy which has dismayed 
Japanese — anti- 


new 


nuclear 
view 


even independent 
Communists. 

What country 
to fear another war than the land of 
Hiroshma and Nagasaki? What coun- 
try is ina better position to demand 
steps toward peace? It is not because 
Kisenhower is an American that so 
many Japanesc students refused to 
welcome him. Nor is it because they 
are under the influence of Commu- 
nism. however much of a role Japan- 
ese Communists may have played tn 
leading the demonstrations. It is be- 
cause the President 
Japan as a man of peace, but as a 
symbol of the policy of military al- 
liances and the nuclear-arms race. 
American policy makers can make no 
ereater mistake than to refuse to ree- 
ognize the existence of an indepen 
dent and growing peace sentiment, 
not only in Japan. but all over the 


has a better right 


does not go to 


world. R. F. 
UNPLUG THE WHOLE SYSTEM 
There are those in this country 


who are insisting that the lesson of 
what happened in Paris is that the 
United States must wake up from 
dreams of coexistence and peace and 
put into effect a tough policy o! 
speeding up weapons development. 
Significantly. may hear such 
advice from some with a liberal back- 
sround. Thus David Lilienthal. direc- 
tor of the Tennessee Valley Authorits 
in carlier days and later staunch 
advocate of civilian) contrel over 
atomic developments, was practicalls 
jubilant. in’ an article. which ap- 
peared in the New York Times on 
May 15th. over the crisis precipitated 
by the U-2 incident. “Two years of 
wishful thinking and fantasy about 
an-era of peaceful coexistence and 
athout io 


one 


nuclear disarmament are 
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come to an end,” he wrote. “How 
little substanee there is.” he added. 
“in terms of survival, to all the sum- 
mit meetings—the collapse of the 
technical and therefore the politicai 
basis for an agreed ban on nuclear 
testing.” Since no one can be in favor 
of sin, i.e. in favor of war, all this 
tough arming is advocated so that 
we may return to “our efforts, ex- 
hausting but e sential, to learn, step 
by cautious step, case by case, the 
process of negotiation!” And with 
whom are we thus to negotiate from 
strength? “With political leaders 
whose concept of life is almost as far 
removed from ours as if they were 
beings on another planet”—in other 
words, with whom it is not really pos- 
sible to negotiate as civilized human 
beings. 


It is obvious that Khrushchev i- 
similarly confronted by elements in 
Russia and China who believe in the 
hard line and the military build-up. 
formulated in terms of their Marxist- 
Leninist rationalization. I am ready 
to wager a good American dollar that 
in Russia there is also some David 
Lilienthal who is making a ringing 
statement that it is precisely this mili- 
tary build-up which will make pos- 
ible “step by cautious step the 
process of negotiation”—with  im- 
perialists and war-mongers “whose 
concept of life is almost as far re- 
moved from ours as if they were 
beings on another planet.” 


It is clear. however. that on both 
sides a certain hesitation exists aboul 
letting things get too far out of con- 
trol. Here in the United States the 
first reaction——that everyone must 
rally behind the President, criticism 
must be silenced, and so on—did not 
last. There is considerable concern 
among many sections of the popula- 
tion, and there will be some debate 
on the issues of foreign policy in 
connection with the election cam- 
paign. But the political debate is 
not likely to get down to fundamen- 
tals unless it is much more completely 
freed from considerations of vote- 
getting than is now the case, and it 
is unlikely that there will be a sub- 
stantial growth in the number of 
people who will be led by the debacle 
in Paris to face up to the radicel de- 
cisions individuals and nations will 
have to make if war is to be averted. 
It is reported that Eisenhower's tele- 


editorials 


vison report on the sunmiit collapse 
attracted a smaller audience than 
Wagon Train, a fact which led some- 
one to observe that “the country will 


not be seriously concerned about 
nuclear fall-out until it interferes 
with TV reception.” 


| agree with the interesting point 
made by Robert Bendiner, United 
States correspondent of the New 
Statesman, of London, in the June 4th 
issue: that Nixon must take some 
account of the Eisenhower Repub- 
licans if he is tempted to reverse 
himself and shout “appeasement” 
at opponents of toughness. On the 
Democratic side, the Trumans, Ache- 
sons, and Farleys must to some 
extent reconcile their views with 
those of Stevenson, Kennedy and Ful- 
bright. Bendiner does not state the 
obvious fact that to some extent the 
latter, as Democratic Party _ poli- 
ticians, have to “reconcile” their 
views with those of the former. He 
does make the important point that 
“the result is a softening of positions 
by both parties, which is discouraging 
perhaps to cogent debate.” The 
“perhaps” should be dropped. It will 
be only as the concepts of choice are 
not “softened.” as people realize 
that no variation of the process of 
“arm but negotiate” or “negotiate but 
arm,” will deliver us from peril and 
terror, that progress toward genuine 
peace can be made. 

There are some who see this. Among 
the voices recently raised for uni- 
lateral disarmament is that of the 
highly regarded British historian and 
vice-chancellor (“president” in Amer- 
ican usage) of Cambridge University, 
Herbert Butterfield. In International 
Conflict in the Twentieth Century, 
just issued by Harper and Brothers, 
Butterfield, not a_ pacifist. urges 
that we “unplug the whole system” 
of nuclear war preparation. 
ereat a risk in 
the hydrogen bomb that there can hardly 


There is so having 


be greater risk if we unplug the whole 
system, and if our governments refuse 
to have anything to do with the weapon. 
Even if there were, the radical difference 
in the quality of these risks would cancel 
it; for with modern could 
easily put civilization back a thousand 


Weapons Wwe 


vears, while the course of a single cen- 
tury can produce a colossal transition 
from despotic regimes to a system of 
liberty. ies 

Even if the East refused to join us 
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in the assertion, we can declare that the 
hydrogen bomb is an unspeakable atroc 
ity, not to be used in any war, and not 
even to be the basis of any form of 
threat. It is a thing not to be used 


even if the enemy has used it first, since 


the situation is a new one—the right of 
retaliation could mean no more than the 
right to multiply an initial catastrophe 
that could not be undone... . 

It is sometimes argued that those who 
refuse to resort to the hydrogen bomb 
may be declining to risk themselves for 
the liberty of others. But nobody ean cal- 
culate—and perhaps only accidental 
circumstances would decide in a giveu 
case—whether the use of the bomb or 
its repudiation would carry the greater 
immediate risk. 

If it is wrong to tip.the balance slight- 
ly in favor of humanity and faith at 
such a point as this, the fact is so mon- 
strous as to imply the doom of our civili- 
zation, whatever decision we take on 
the present issue... . At least when the 
world is in extremities, the doctrine of 
love becomes the ultimate measure of our 
All this represents in any 
cease the kind of way in which to assert 
the human will, against the machinery 
of relentless process in history. A. J. M. 


conduct. 


STERILE EQUATION 


When Fidel Castro took over the 
destiny of Cuba more than a year ago, 
the United States had two alterna- 
tives. It could purge itself of its past 
association with Batista and help 
build an effective alternative to the 
traditional Latin-American dictator- 
ship. Or it could continue in its polit- 
ical myopia and drive Castro towards 
secking rapprochement with Moscow. 

Once again the government has 
chosen the sterile past rather than 
the pregnant future. The same régime 
that could feel no anger against the 
nineteen hundred murders of Batista 
is driven to fury by Castro’s program 
of social progress. President Eisen 
hower has permitted himself the pic- 
ayune luxury of cutting off a hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars in aid to 
the Cuban government, more as a 
political slap than as a meaningful 
gesture. He has taken this action to 
show the world that he is not soft oa 
Communism. 

Alas, the President, Nixon. and the 
rest of the entourage are softer than 
they think. For by labelling Castro 
pro-Communist they offer universal 
proof of their lack of sympathy for 
social reform. 

Leaving aside Castro’s bombast and 
ineptness at propaganda, his record 
of achievement in eighteen months is 
the most phenomenal in Latin-Amer- 


ican history. A nation is being trans- 
formed more rapidly than in any pre- 
vious case we have known on this 
hemisphere. Thirteen and a half mil- 
lion acres of land have been taken 
over and are being divided amongst 
hundreds of thousands of land-hun- 
gry peasants who never in their lives 
had the feeling of dignity. Seven 
hundred cooperatives have been 
formed, as well as fourteen hundred 
“people’s stores.” The industrializa- 
tion and diversification programs 
promise that sometime in the future 
the island’s dependency on sugar will 
be broken. The state now operates 
109 business establishments, and it is 
helping the peasant grow corn, rice, 
peanuts, cotton, beans, and potatoes. 
Schools, hospitals, and roads are 
springing up everywhere. Rents for 
workers are being cut from thirty to 
fifty per cent. New homes are being 
built, wages and living standards are 
going up. 

These positive achievements of the 
Cuban revolution, however, leave our 
State Department cold. The impor- 
tant thing is that Castro has “insu!t- 
ed” the United States. He accuses us 
of sending planes over his territory 
(and in the light of U-2, perhaps he 
is right), and of blowing up an arm- 
ament ship in one of his ports. He 
speaks disparagingly of our jingoistic 
past. What more proof can one have 
of this man’s “Communism”? 

Somewhere, somehow, in Latin 
America we will be told very soon: 
“If this be Communism, make the 
most of it.” If land reform, higher 
wages, industrial initiative, and edu- 
cation equal Communism. that’s what 
the underdeveloped world needs. 

The sterile equation of Commu- 
nism with progress has cost us tens 
of millions of friends in Asia and 
Africa. Must we continue the same 
barren mecarthyism in Latin Amer- 
ica? Sk 


THE COOKIE CRUMBLES 

There was a time when man felt 
overawed by the mysterious and un- 
predictable power of nature, with its 
floods, droughts, and raging storms. 
The mystery and power remain, but 
man has learned to tame and even to 
turn to his own uses many of the 
forces that once terrified him. In the 
twentieth century, it is the power of 
the organization (the system, the gov- 
ernment, the “enemy”. “the way 
things are”) that intimidates and 
paralyzes too many of us. 

Any life-long rebel can testify to the 
occasions on which apparently happy 
conformists have confided privately 
that they hate the system but feel 


powerless to do anything but “go 


along with it.” One of the saddest 
fallacies of our age is the feeling that 
the individual is helpless to stand 
against the system. As a result, mil- 
lions perform meaningless (or even 
malicious) tasks, in anti-social rela- 
tionships, adjust their consciences to 
the status quo, and then are driven to 
get their kicks by desperate attempts 
at frantic pleasure-seeking, by scram- 
bling for status, or by grabbing more 
than their share of the material 
wealth which is supposed to bring 
fulfilment but never can. 

A refreshing contrast to all this— 
and further evidence of the amazing 
power of the individual who is self- 
reliant but not selfseeking—is pro- 
vided by the recent release of Rose 
Robinson from the Federal women’s 
penitentiary at Alderson, West Vir- 
ginia. Miss Robinson, an anti-war 
income-tax refuser, was originally 
sentenced to jail for the rest of her 
life unless she cooperated with the 
Federal Court that was backing the 
government in its efforts to collect 
the tax from her. Her response was to 
go on a total hunger strike for as long 
as the government kept her in prison. 
The response of friends and support- 
ers was to organize continuing dem- 
onstrations at the jail and at Internal 
Revenue offices in New York, Wash- 
ington., and San Francisco. Rather 
than allow these activities to drama- 
tize the anti-war stand, the judge 
rescinded his order for indefinite im- 
prisonment and imposed a sentence 
of a year and a day. Miss Robinson 
continued to hunger strike (she was 
tube-fed after the 18th day) and her 
support increased, culminating in 
repeated civil disobedience by Karl 
Meyer in Chicago and in the arrival 
of eight supporters to sit-down and 
fast indefinitely outside the prison 
where Miss Robinson was incarcer- 
ated. After a week of this latter 
activity (and while Meyer and a col- 
league were in jail in Chicago) and 
after only 90 days of Miss Robinson’s 
sentence had been served, the judge 
commuted her sentence to “time 
served.” on the basis of reports and 
recommendations of the government. 

“*Too Much Trouble’ Authorities 
Say” was the subhead on the front- 
page news story in the West Virginia 
papers. But most of the country’s 
press did not consider this story 
worth reporting. And in millions of 
homes throughout the country, indi- 
viduals continued to gripe to each 
other about the way things are. inter- 
spersing their complaints with the 
debilitating question: “But what can 
one person do?” D. D. 










The Myth 
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Two Germanies = -- 





RICHARD DE HAAN 


THE MORTAL DANGERS in touristic re- 
ports of foreign countries are axiomatic. The repercus- 
sions of the reportorial travels of Simone de Beauvoir 
on two continents constitute only one of the more 
notorious examples of the hazards encountered by the 
person who would trust his or her scattered impressions 
for an accurate picture of a society. Yet, the traveller- 
reporter has one advantage over the more respectable 
variety of reporter: in general, he is not being paid by 
anyene for his reporting. He may, indeed, see what he 
wants to see, but he also reports what he wants to report, 
and is in no way obligated by official hand-outs, the 
daily demands of pedestrian editors or the obligation to 
serve as semi-official executioner of his country’s current 
foreign policy. 

This thankless amateur status is my own greatest 
qualification to report on Germany, to which may be 
added mention of the following minor ones: enough 
knowledge of the language to get by as a foreigner (but 
not enough to pass as a German); nearly a year’s resi- 
dence in Germany; and a recent visit of a few days in 
East Berlin and the Democratic Republic (East Ger- 
many”). To this last, not very impressive, qualification 
to report on “the showease of Communism,” should be 
appended two considerations: First, as one long pro- 
fessionally occupied with what is supposed to be the ide- 
ology of that society, I am perhaps better qualified than 
the average layman to judge the extent to which it has 
achieved the goals of the social philosophy which it pro- 
fesses. Second, mere exposure to the avalanches of re- 
portage on the Democratic Republic (D.D.R.). some of 
it actually accurate, with which any resident of the Fed- 
eral Republic is daily overwhelmed enables him to 
speak with some degree of authority on the topic. 

To advance to the mortal dangers without further ado, 
my deepest impression of the German situation is that 
the theory of the divided Germany, together with its 
explosive implications for international peace. is noth- 
ing less than the product of mass self-hypnosis. The most 
fundamental characteristic of “the two Germanies” is 
their underlying identity of motivation, of objective, of 


social structure. of the organization of authority and of 
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relation to German history. Most important, there is no 
way of clearly distinguishing between the two in terms 
of total human freedom, of the worth of the individual 
and the realization of his autonomy which is the basis of 
liberal-Christian and Marxist philosophy alike. 

The first index of comparison which comes to mind 
when faced with such an assertion is inevitably that of 
the so-called “refugee problem.” There are, to be sure, 
refugees, and there is, to be sure, a problem about them. 
But these concepts, like that of an Lron Curtain, depend 
for their meaning on one’s particular location: whether 
one is fleeing from behind the Curtain or from in front 
of it is not always clear, especially to the “refugees” 
themselves. This issue has, of course, recently been 
brought into the open by the sensational charges of 
Walter Lippman and Flora Lewis. But all informed 
observers have been aware for some time that all was not 
as the Adenauer propaganda machine portrayed it. 

It must be said at the outset that there is literally no 
way of getting accurate figures on this, the most emo- 
tional of all political questions between the two govern- 
ments. Neither side will accept the statistics of the other, 
and evidently with good cause. I have been told by 
graduate students in the East European Institute of the 
Berlin Free University how that Institute functions as 
the statistic-factory for Bonn, Financed almost entirely 
by American (mainly Ford) money and built as a gam- 
bit in the Cold War to counter the D.D.R.’s possession 
of the old Berlin university, the Free University fulfills 
the function of intellectual vanguard in the holy crusade 
against the East. My friends described to me in detail 
the refined processes by which the East European Insti- 
tute justifies its existence through the deliberate doctor- 
ing of statistics from the East. The Pankow statistic- 
factory seems to be no less active, and its figures on the 
refugee situation are certainly no more accurate than 
those of the Bonn. The most that can be done is to use 
both sets of statistics as indications of general trends 
and to seek out such independent figures as are avail- 
able: and even then one’s conclusion is only an educated 
euess. 


The Bonn Refugee Ministry—under the tender mer- 
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cies of Minister Theodor Oberlaender, whose history 
of personal participation in Nazi atrocities has recently 
proved too unpalatable even for the Adenauer régime, 
not noted for its fastidiousness in such matters—had 
painted the picture as follows: The stream of escapees 
to freedom was continuing virtually unabated, and there 
were literally none but criminals and lunatics in the 
D.D.R. who would not come to the Federal Republic if 
they had the chance, The reverse movement, from West 
to East, was negligible (less than ten per cent of the 
Kast-West movement) and consisted mainly of misfits 
and neer-do-wells who could not adjust to life in a free 
world. In recent years, however, two facts have appeared 
to disperse this wonderful mirage. First, the stream of 
East-West migrants has not been what it used to be, de- 
spite the necessity of its remaining so for propaganda 
purposes. In 1952 began a tapering-off in financial bene- 
fits paid to refugees. emphasized by the expiration of 
the “Equalization of Burden Law” (Marshall Plan and 
other U.S. financial aid for the Federal Republic, except 
for Berlin, also terminated, for all practical purposes. 
in 1953). In 1953 the East-West refugee stream reached 
its high point and since then, so far as any layman can 
tell, has been more or less steadily declining. Second, 
at the same time, the number of West-East passages has 
steadily increased, until they now stand apparently at 
about fifty per cent of the reverse traffic. If both these 
trends continue, there will, in the not-too-distant future, 
be more persons fleeing from the Federal Republic than 
to it. 

lt would be folly, however, to make the same mistake 
as dees the Adenauer régime in interpreting these move- 
ments as irrefutable evidence of political allegiance. 
More than from.Jove for either Adenauer or Ulbricht, 
the migrations stem from the normal family needs of a 
society which has been gerrymandered with regard only 
to the considerations of military conquest. Visitors to 
the Federal Republic’s concentration camps, where 
refugees are temporarily held and screened for political 
reliability, report the impressive political neutrality of 
the refugees. What is now the D.D.R.. including East 
Berlin, had, at the end of the war. a litthe more than 
one-third of the population of what is now the Federal 
Republic, including West Berlin. Thus, even if there 
were no motivation other than family considerations. 
one would expect the normal West-East migrations to 
be only about one-third of the East-West movement. In 
fact. as we have seen. the West-East movement probably 
approaches one-half of the reverse traffic. 

Furthermore, many of the refugees in both directions 
have good cause for their defection. It can hardly he 
argued that Communists, leftists or draft-age youth going 
from West to East. or discredited capitalists and land- 
lords whose families have exploited the peasantry for 
centuries voing from Fast to West are voluntarily 


“choosing freedom.” 





Meanwhile, the Refugee Ministry doggedly holds to 
its story about the “flight to freedom” and the ten per 
cent of misfits and troublemakers. 

The inclusion of the Federal Republic in the Amer- 
ican sphere of beneficence is another source for aggra- 
vation of the “refugee problem.” (The U. S. alone cur- 
rently accounts for 13% of the imports and 21% of the 
exports of the Federal Republic—in both cases some 
150% of the 1938 figures.) One of the most impressive 
features of the Federal Republic’s Wirtschaftswunder 
(“economic miracle”) is the way in which German cap- 
italists have been able to combine the industrial base 
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of the Nazi régime with American capital and a refugee 
labor force. Many of the most important of these re- 
habilitated factories ring the D.D.R., and serve as mag- 
nets for the attraction of refugees. In Hanover, some 
fifty-three miles from the border, | visited the Continen- 
tal Rubber Works, which has patent-sharing and other 
relations with Goodyear. Ninety per cent of the em- 
ployees in this plant are refugees. Here also, as in most 
German industry, a large percentage of the management 
consists of former Nazi officials excluded from public 
life. Our guide, for example. was a philologist who had 
been high in the Nazi party in what is now Poland. 

In Wolfsburg, which is in sight of the D.D.R., is locat- 
ed one of the mainstays of the Wirtschaftswunder, the 
Volkswagen plant (the connections of which with the 
American market do not require documentation). Wolfs- 
burg is a company town on the classical American pat- 
tern. It was founded in the wilderness by Hitler, and 
refurbished after the war by the Federal Republic. The 
plant's labor force is composed eighty per cent of 
refugees. The working conditions. especially the line- 
speed. are substantially worse than those of the Detroit 
plants. I questioned our guide rather closely about the 
union, grievance procedures, ete. and after much talk 
of sweet reasonableness. he finally gave me what both he 
and I recognized to be the definitive answer: “Our 
people don’t make trouble: they realize how fortunate 
they are to have jobs here. rather than being back on 
the farm da drueben™ (“yonder”—the standard way in 
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which West Germans refer, usually with a vaguely 
eastward jerk of the head, to the D.D.R.). The Wolfs- 
burg plant, like most of its type, is still experiencing a 
labor shortage. 

Thus is the “refugee problem” used in yet another 
way to distinguish social entities which are essentially 
indistinguishable. The difference between the economic 
recovery of East and West is customarily cited as the 
principal advantage of The Free World as against the 
“slave” states. There is, of course, no doubt that the 
Western Wirtschaftswunder is somewhat more impres- 
sive than that of the D.D.R., the principal reason being 
that the U.S, is richer than the U.S.S.R. But the ability 
of the West to buy refugees has very little to do with the 
relative merits of the two systems. The people on both 
sides of the Curtain are economic objects of social sy-- 
tems equally alienated from them. Satirical movies in 
the Federal Republic, such as “Wir Wunderkinder™ and 
“Rosemarie,” have lately depicted the spiritual empti- 
ness and refurbished fascism of the Wirtschaftswunder. 

On its side, the D.D.R. shows no evidence of having 
progressed beyond this state of what Marx called “eman- 
cipated slavery’—the level of development at which 
man is a freely-bought and -sold economic object, still 
materially-necessitated, not yet, in fact. a man because 
not yet emancipated from objective conditions. In good. 
orthodox, Marxist terms, I questioned in a private con- 
versation, two Communist professors (one of them a 
man of substantial position in the ruling S.E.D.) of the 
von Humboldt University about the traditional socialist 
values: freedom from economic necessitation, freedom 
of speech and thought, an elimination of social and 
economic contradictions. class consciousness fuer sich. 
the moral superiority of the proletarian ethic to bour- 
veois pragmatism. They answered me that, in the face of 
the heinous threat posed by “them,” democracy was a 
luxury which could not be afforded. The first and mosi 
important task was to gain economic security in order 
that freedom might be protected. To talk about individ- 
ual freedom in the abstract. apart from the objective, 
historical conditions of the world struggle for men’s 
minds, was to indulge in hopeless utopianism. Every 
explanation was cast in terms of countering the economic 
and military offensive of the other side. I could have 
received the same answer from any Western capitalist. 
Both answers would be couched in terms of the defense 
of democracy. but at least the Bonn apologist would have 
had the deceney not to claim in addition the title of 
socialism for his undemocratic society. 

The myth of the refugee problem fulfills not only an 
economic need of the Federal Republic. but also an in- 
ternal political need. The refugees are extremely well 
organized, and. although their political party (B.H-E.) 
remains minor in comparison with Adenauer’s Chiris- 
tian Democratic Union—for which in fact many of them 


vole-——-they exert a tremendous rightist: pressure on the 
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government. The refugee organizations serve as a sound- 
ing board for every variety of revanchiste, neo-Nazi, 
clerical and generally reactionary current within Ger- 
many. And, as the Oberlaender affair reveals, the Aden- 
auer machine has no scruples about cooperation with 
such elements. In the peaceful university town of Heidel- 
berg | have seen C.D.U. posters for‘a municipal election 
screaming that only the C.D.U. could save “freedom” 
from the Reds—as though the pious Social Democratic 
burghers were prepared to hand the town keys to Hei- 
delberg over to Khrushchev. It is extremely problematic 
how long the Adenauer government could survive with- 
out its four-fold electoral threat: American beneficence, 
the power of censorship over press and parties, an oblig- 
ing enemy which lends itself easily to McCarthyite, red- 
herring tactics and the “refugee problem” with its 
powerfully organized lobbics deeply rooted in the recent 


German past, 


Political Screenings 

Finally, the Federal Republic has failed miserably to 
take a principled approach to the refugee situation 
because it must be used as a weapon in the Cold War. 
The West welcomes with open arms every old Nazi, 
dicredited exploiter and clerical reactionary it can at- 
tract, all sanctified by the single qualification of not 
having worked with “them,” or at least of never having 
done so enthusiastically, i.e., without profit. But when 
a Communist oppositionist—for a recent example, the 
editor of an important D.D.R. philosophic journal—is 
lured to the Federal Republic by talk of freedom, he is 
rewarded by being clapped into jail. Even when some 
ordinary former member of the S.E.D. finally manages 
to sift through all the political screenings to which all 
refugees are subjected in the “reception centers,” his 
life in The Free World thereafter is subjected to con- 
stant political scrutiny, and he is often called in for 
political questioning. (This intensive screening for po- 
litical orthodoxy. incidentally, indicates the best reason 
why the tales of refugees cannot be taken as accurate 
reports on the D.D.R.: they are anxious to please.) 

The Adenauer government has somehow failed to 
learn the lesson of history: that no revolution against a 
Communist régime, and no serious oppositional or de- 
viationist movement, has ever been started by the dis- 
credited representatives of capitalism, clericalism, or 
Nazism. Wheiher it has been in Hungary, Poland, East 
Berlin or Russia itself. every serious threat to Stalinism 
has come from the best elements within the Communist 
mevement, i.e.. has been a socialist and Marxist threat, 
and in no way associated with, indeed categorically dis- 
sociated from. restorationist motives. 

The Federal Republic’s disdain for such movements 
in favor of the comic-opera revolutionaries of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency type is only further evidence 
that it is not really interested in posing a threat to Stal- 
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inism. Indecd, one ef Adenauer’s greatest fears is that 
such “irresponsible” opposition to authoritarianism 
might spread. Fully conscious of the contagious charac- 
ter of revolution, the Western government’s first act 
during the June Days of 1953 was the prohibition of 
all public gatherings in West Berlin, The American 
occupation authorities cooperated by prohibiting use cf 
RLAS for communication between West German labor 
groups and the East Berlin workers. Even “reunifica- 
tion.” the holiest word in Adenauer’s vocabulary, is 
never used without appropriate qualification: it canot 
oceur if it (a) tends to strengthen “Bolshevik power” 
or (b) involves forfeiture by the Federal Republic 
of its claims to its former Eastern territories. The only 
kind of reunification or overthrow of Communism in 
which the Adenauer government is interested is the 
extension of its own benign domain to all of Germany. 
Even when one turns to the area of the “formal free- 
doms” which Communism has so often and so rightly 
criticized as contentless. there is not the difference which 
one has been propagandistically prepared to expect. 
and in some respects the D.D.R. is even more democratic 
on this level than the Federal Republic. In general. | 
would say that the state of civil liberties in the Federal 
Republic is somewhat worse than that in the U. S., al- 
though not quite so bad as that in France. One instance 
of D.D.R. superiority in this respect is that both the 
C.D.U. and S.P.D. exist, although with curtailed actiy- 
ities, in the D.D.R., while the Communist Party has been 
banned in the Federal Republic since 1956, Another is 
that there is no conseription in the D.D.R., while there 
is in the Federal Republic. There is, to be sure, more 
freedom of speech (if one can speak in those terms; it 
is a little like-talking about a semi-pregnant woman) 
in the West. But Communist and some neo-fascist 
newspapers are prohibited, and such popular magazines 
as Der Stern (something like Look) have been fre- 
quently confiscated and subjected to government law- 
suits. Just as in the East, these restrictions on freedom 
in the Federal Republic are justified—in language 
stemming from Robespierre by way of MeCarthy—as 
the necessity of denying freedom to those who would 
use it to destroy it (Grundgesets, Artikel 21, Absatz 2). 
Both sides make copious use of the rhetoric of demoe- 
racy: neither has the courage or the strength to try it. 
I have spoken of a certain spiritual emptiness in Ger- 
many. As to the East. the régime has, of course. never 
made a secret of its willingness to sacrifice spiritual 
values for the immediate aims of capital accumulation 
and defense. Knowing full well that the former editors 
of the Deutsche Zeitschrift fuer Philosophie had been 
purged several years ago. I asked the above-mentioned 
professors what had happened to this group. mainly 
followers of the still-controversial Georg Lukaes—the 


best-known of them being Wolfgang Harich.* who is 


Cf. his article “The Testament of a Party Rebel” in Liner 


rion, September, LT, 





in jail. L received the simple, unapologetic answer that 
“these people are long since begraben”—a word mean- 
ing “buried” in both its literal and figurative senses. 
It occurred to me that, while such things can occasion- 
ally happen in societies which are basically humanistic 
and progressive, the fact that philosophers can be 
thrown into jail without the need of explanation and as 
a matter of political necessity may in itself indicate the 
emptiness of that society's claim to humanism and prog- 
ress. | think that the British people must have at least 
felt guilty about putting Bertrand Russell in jail during 
World War 1; in speaking to these professors, | received 
no similar impression. 

The D.D.R. has made impressive cultural achieve- 
ments, largely by pirating artists away from the West 
with high salaries. Similarly, the structure of education 
has been revolutionized, with the university student 
hodics composed some eighty-five per cent of working 
class youth. (The percentage of university students in 
the Federal Republic coming from working-class fami- 
lies remains approximately where it has been for the 
past fifty years, under five per cent.) In the field of 
women’s rights, also, the D.D.R. is far ahead of the Fed- 
eral Republic and most other Western countries. Never: 
theless, these are mainly “fringe benefits,” inherited by 
the régime from its Social Democratic forbears and 
retained unchanged because they do not touch the 
central questions of political power. 


“Marxist” Alienation 


But one looks in vain for those evidences of the auton- 
omy of the human spirit which constitute the claim of 
this society to have advanced beyond liberal democracy 
to that full consciousness of human worth essential to 
socialism. If it remains, for whatever reason. less demo- 
eratic than liberal capitalism, more dependent on the 
alienation of men from the social laws of motion, then 
one must conclude. with Marx, that it represents regres- 
sion to a more primitive level of human existence and 
consciousness. | was entertained in red-carpet style 
when [ was in East Berlin, and invited by one colleague 
to such a lunch in such a restaurant as it had never been 
my lot to experience in any capitalist country. After- 
wards, we visited the second professor mentioned above, 
and discovered him to be living in what can only be 
deseribed as a modest palace. (In general, professors of 
the von Humboldt University seem to live like moderate- 
ly large business executives in the United States.) 
As we sat in this professor’s magnificent library—the 
largest personal library L have ever seen—I trying to re- 
member my class-consciousness while digesting my mag- 
nificent lunch, an exchange occurred which seemed to 
me to sum up all my impressions of the D.D.R. As T con- 
tinued to make what were termed “dogmatic Marxist” 
criticisms of the D.D.R.. T was finally brought up with 


the answer: “You cant understand what's going on here 
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because you have no connections with the working 
class.” | looked around me and answered that 1 had 
worked tive years in a factory, although I had never 
enjoyed such luxury as | was enjoying at that moment. 
Had not politeness forbade it, | would have liked to 


ask him whether he had ever seen a factory. 


Nothing to Say 

As to the Federal Republic, it plays even more fast 
and loose with the slogans of freedom. Since it, indeed, 
even holds freedom to be an absolute value, one would 
expect to find here a somewhat more humane society 
than da drueben, Yet the spiritual emptiness of the 
Wirtschaftswunder has become axiomatic even to the 
citizens of the Federal Republic themselves. There is, 
on the formal level, to be sure, a relative freedom of 
specch in the Federal Republic as compared to the 
D.D.R. There is. however, a fatal flaw in this freedom, 
namely that no one has anything to say. So overwhelmed 
are the people by the myth of the two Germanies that 
their entire political existence is cast in terms of the 
holy crusade aganst the infidel. The very vocabulary of 
political discourse is such as to preserve this myth. It 
is apparently a belief in the magical power of words 
which prompts the Federal Republic never to refer to 
the D.D.R. directly. Instead, every scrap of paper—news- 
papers. naps. statistical tables—in which it is necessary 
to name the infidel does so under some such euphemism 
Mittel- 
deutschland or “Soviet-oceupied Zone” (surely one of 
pot-calling-the-kettle-black 
history: | saw no Russian soldiers in the D.D.R.. put 


as “so-called German Democratic Republic.” 


the greatest episodes in 
I have seen American, French and British soldiers by 
the thousands in the Federal Republic). The revanchiste 
forces are not unheard in this matter of political vocab- 
ulary: even after Adenauer himself has gone a little soft 
on the refugees’ claim to the territory beyond the Oder- 
Neisse Line. the official propaganda of his government 
still refers to these parts of Poland and Russia as “the 
German East under Foreign Administration.” 
Meaningful political thought has simply been 
drowned in the sea of anti-Communist propaganda. Even 
questions of faet succumb to this mass hypnosis. I took 
a tour of Berlin guided by a student of the Free Univer- 
sity. a native of Berlin. T knew from previous discussions 
with her that she was no Adenauer-worshipper, and was. 
in fact. like the great majority of German students. an 
S.P.D.-svympathizer. As we rode down the “Seventeenth 
of June Street.” she remarked that the street had been 
so named in honor of those killed in the 1953 East Ber- 
lin demonstrations for Germen reunification. | told her 
that T had studied those events rather closely. vet had 
never heard any mention of a demand for reunification. 
hut was rather under the impression thet it had some- 


thine to doe with the raising of labor norms. She paused 
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for several moments, looked as though she were coming 
out of a dream, groped for words and finally admitted 
that reunification was, at least, not the publicly-given 
cause for the risings. It is extremely difficult for any 
victim of this missive propaganda campaign to believe 
that not every oppositional stirring behind the Curtain 
is motivated solely by personal hove of Konrad Aden- 
auer, 

Living in this Manichaean universe has dulled the 
political sensitivities of even the more sophisticated 
Germans, With an amazing lack of critical faculty, stu- 
dent gréups of all shades of opinion participate in an 
endless series of demonstrations concerning the “refugee 
problem” under the slogans and leadership of the most 
reactionary revanchiste forces in German society. The 
most serious aspect of this dulling of political sensitiv- 
ity is. of course, the evolution of the Social Democratic 
Party. The S.P.D. provides literally no visible opposition 
to the C.D.U. in its conduct of the holy crusade. It re- 
cently adopted a new basie program which abandons 
not only the last vestiges of Marxism, but even those of 
socialism. Since the adoption of the new program, the 
S.P.D. probably stands to the right of every other party 
of the Second International, not excluding the American 
Socialist. Party-Social Democratic Federation. It is. 
very simply, no longer a socialist party, not even in the 
sense in which the British Labour Party is. Its national 
election slogan is “Go with the times!”-—a_ harmless 
enough thought whose import is illustrated by poster 
pictures of television sets, new automobiles and young 
executive-type couples in modern apartments. 

Some people have found hope for West Germany in its 
youth, supposedly uncorrupted by Nazism. I find the 
contrary. Poorly educated, frivolous, for the most part 
with no motivation other than personal gain, they seem 
to me to embody all the faults of their elders in addition 
to some of the new ones. [t has been said that leather- 
jacketed American juvenile delinquents constitute the 
possible core of a fascist movement. Much more frighten- 
ing is the prospect of a fascist movement led by German 
juvenile delinquents in gray flannel suits. The Wirt- 
schaftswunder has impressed them deeply, both with the 
possibility of Horatio Alger-type careers of wealth and 
power and with its moral nihilism. More than one young 
man has told me that Alfred Krupp was unfairly perse- 
cuted by the Americans. | have seen American students 
display substantial indifference to anti-A-bomb move- 
ments. but, before 4oming to Germany. | had never seen 
such a movement (which is, incidentally, much smaller 
then in the U.S.) exnosed to open ridicule by students 
simply because its adherents are so foolish as to believe 
in the possibility of political action. 

Enough has been said. T believe. to indicate that both 
Germanies lie. in certain decisive respects. on approx- 
continued on page 18 
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THE TRIUMPH OF PRINCIPLES 


1 THINK it should be cause for great rejoic- 
ing that there were a number of American writers among 
the hundreds of people who refused to take shelter in 
City Hall Park on the 3rd of May of this year. It is ai- 
ways good when the students of a country can rely on 
their writers not only to speak, but to act for them, For 
too many years | have felt that the writers of France— 
first André Malraux and then Albert Camus—spoke and 
acted for the students of America, and, in a sense, for the 
students of the world, and this is clearly not as things 
should be. I want to believe that the demonstrations in 
City Hall Park. 


school students took part, and the demonstrations on the 


in which so many college and high 


campuses of New York colleges, fervent and passive as 
they were, are a signal of the awakening of the young 
people of our country to the responsibility that is theirs. 

No writers were arrested on the 3rd of May, and this 
was certainly intentional, for writers are potentially ex- 
plosive materia!. Thomas Mann once said that if the 
writers of Germany through their vision and their ex- 
pression of that vision had made richer and more impel- 
ling promises than those Hitler made, it would have 
been Hitler, and not the writers of Germany, who would 
have been forced into exile. It is always the intellectuals, 
however we may shrink from the chilling sound of that 
word, and. above all, it is always the writers who must 
bear the full weight of moral responsibility. Frenchmen 
will tell you that the decision to speak out is the voea- 
tion and life-long peril by which the intellectual must 
live. I remember the days in Paris when we who were 
writers, or painters, or composers, wrote pamphlets and 
distributed them in the streets and cafés. IT remember 
when we signed manifestos and read them aloud on 
street-corners. following without any humility what- 
soever in the tradition of Pascal, Voltaire. Chatean- 
briand. Victor Hugo, Zola. so that the world would 
know exactly where we stood: for we considered our- 
selves a portion of the contemporary conscience. and we 
had no pity on the compromiser or the poor in spirit of 
our time. But now the pamphlet and the manifesto are 
practically non-existent in American letters. although 
here in America they flourished with great vitality in 
pre-revolutionary times. American intellectuals. indeed. 
prepared and oriented our revolution: the only revolu- 
tion in history. one French critic has pointed out. which 
did not destroy the intellectuals who had prepared it. 
but which carried them to power. “By tradition.” this 
French critic said. “the European intellectual has a 
special character—a vocation beyond the limits of his 
own profession of writing or science or teaching. He 
helieves himself called to a more universal responsibility 
than are other men. and that is to keep wateh on the 
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world, and to call the plays as he sees them, at whatever 
risk to himself. The dangers of his position are as real 
as poverty, exile, prison or death; and—unlike the sol- 
dier or the priest—he has no organized body to defend 
him.” 

No organized body defended the twenty-seven women 
and men who stood before a New York Youth Term 
magistrate in criminal court on the afternoon of May 
3rd. But they themselves, in a very humble way, were 
defenders of humanity. Earlier that day, these twenty- 
seven women and men had remained in a park, with 
nearly a thousand others, and refused to take shelter 
during a civil defense drill, That was their crime. They 
had carried placards explaining their action, and they 
had sung as they walked in the square. One of the songs 
was “We Shall Not Be Moved,” and another was “The 
Batthe Hymn of the Republic,” and another “I Ain‘t 
Goin’ To Study War No More.” One of the placards said 
quite simply: “Let’s Stop this Nonsense.” Another bore 
the words of George Kennan, a man of whom America 
should be particularly proud, which said, in part: 
“Let us divest ourselves of this weapon altogether; let 
us stake our safety on God’s grace and our own good con- 
sciences and on that measure of common sense and hu- 
manity which even our adversaries possess; but then let 
us at least walk like men, with our heads up, so long as 
we are permitted to walk at all.” It is a good day when 
the writers speak out loudly and clearly. Read Stuart 
Chase’s book Live and Let Live for a program of Amer- 
ican action. Listen to him saying: “It is no longer a ques- 
tion of defending one’s home by defending one’s nation. 
Now, it is only by defending all mankind that one can 
save his country.” And listen to Adlai Stevenson crying 
out: “We need ways of motivating our young people 
to be creative individuals. to be daring and different. We 
must make America a center of intellectual vitality!” 
Because of voices like these. young people moved by 
high principle and deep moral conviction to protest 
know that they do not protest alone. 


A Multitude of Ghosts 

The twenty-seven who were arraigned in criminal 
court on May 3rd stood there as representatives of all of 
us who believe in the totally impractical value of drills 
and shelters against nuclear attack; and who believe that 
the insistence upon such drills is the cruelest kind of 
deception: for it is a deception which seales down to 
quiet human acceptance the ghastly finality of nuclear 
warfare. 

When the New York magistrate said to those twenty- 
seven defendants that in America we have always ex- 
pressed our opinions by means of the ballot box. and not 
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by public demonstration, not by defiance of the law, the 
laughter .n the courtroom was the laughter of many gen- 
erations of Americans, for surely nothing more historic- 
ally inaccurate could have been said. Perhaps the magis- 
trate realized this when he flared into anger and offered 
the defendants Cuba, Korea, or Turkey, as alternative 
undemocratic homelands. But it was too late then for 
him to take back his words. For a multitude of ghosts— 
ragged ghosts, for the most part, but completely Amer- 
ican ghosts, made their way down the aisle of the court- 
room. They moved through the groups of college and 
high-school students who sat on the floor in that august 
building, doing their homework as they waited for sen- 
tence to be pronounced on their fellow-demonstrators, 
and thus, in like measure, on themselves. 


John Brown’s Soul 

John Brown was in the crowd of them that moved 
toward the bar, and he spoke first, saying slowly and dis- 
tinctly in the courtroom: “We should never allow our- 
selves to be tempted by any consideration to acknowl- 
edge laws and institutions to exist if our conscience and 
reason condemn them.” Facing the magistrate who had 
just offered other countries to the defendants, John 
Brown said: “A minority convinced of its rights, based 
on moral principles will, under a republican government, 
sooner or later become the majority.” And then Henry 
Thoreau, in his old grey trousers and his battered straw 
hat, spoke out from among the ghosts, saying: “The 
character inherent in the American people has done all 
that has been accomplished here. It would have done 
somewhat more if the government had not sometimes got 
in its way.” That day in the New York criminal court, 
Thoreau addressed all of us, direetly, unequivocally, 
saving: “Under a government which imprisons unjustly, 
the true place for a just man is also in prison.” Because 
the magistrate had not perceived these other Americans 
standing before him, and because the guards had not 
heard these other voices speaking, Thoreau was able to 
go on saying that a government and its laws are merely 
a mode which the people have chosen to execute their 
will, and that when the laws fail to implement the peo- 
ple’s will, then those laws, and that government, are 
inexpedient. 

The ghost of a man called Emerson also stood at the 
bar, and he said: “It demands something godlike in him 
who has cast off the common motives of humanity and 
has ventured to trust himself as taskmaster. High be his 
heart, faithful his will, clear his sight, that he may in 
good earnest be doctrine, society, law, to himself .. . 
for nothing can bring peace to man or country but the 
triumph of principles!” In that group of fearless and 
indestructible ghosts were a number of men who had 
read our Constitution within hours after it was drafted. 
and who had immediately cried out in protest: “Where 


is there any provision made in this document to prevent 
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the government from interfering with the right of citi- 
zens to meet together peaceably? Where are the safe- 
guards of our right to say what we think in public and 
to print our considered opinions in newspayers?” Pat- 
rick Henry was in that group, and because he and these 
men spoke out, we know that the Bill of Rights was 
forthwith drafted in order to assure those safeguards. 

But the spirit of the Bill of Rights was not in a place 
of authority in the New York criminal court on May 3rd. 
Nor did it animate those who passed judgment on the 
fifty-three students of Brooklyn College who were tem- 
porarily, suspended for their orderly protest against the 
civilian defense drill. It had been forgotten as well by 
those who subjected the Hunter College and City Col- 
lege students to “college discipline” because of their 
refusal to take part in the sinister farce of seeking shel- 
ter from nuclear attack. “The Bill of Rights is our abid- 
ing testament of faith in democracy,” Chester Bowles 
reminds us in his recent book, New Principles for a New 
Age, “but the Bill of Rights might not be voted today 
because too few of us understand the need to protect 
the freedoms of those with whom we disagree.” 

If the authorities in the courts. and the authorities in 
the colleges and high schools, failed to recognize the 
deeply happy meaning of the passive demonstrations of 
May 3rd, there are others who place this protest of high- 
minded, non-conforming American citizens in true con- 
text in our history. To these others. Stuart Chase’s words 
point out a direction for Americans to follow, a direction 
which implies a new concept even of law. “The nuclear 
age.” Chase writes, “calls for a whole new system of val- 


ues, habits, and beliefs, and calls for them AT ONCE!” 





ROCKS 


In mountains boulders congregate 

In placid companies, alone, 

Too still for love, too old to hate: 

But when rocks dance, men turn to stone. 


W. Arthur Boggs 


AMERICAN BOY 


The equilibrium of the bat poised back, 

not clutched in tight to the body—and then 

the wonderful, wonderful! wonderful 

lash of it, deep to the distant fields! 

O if I play the game well the sun is bright 
and from the bat the ball sails clean and white 
and I establish myself amongst the peers 

of my twelfth to my seventeenth years. 


Richard Mayes 











THE ISSUES of the past are near solution: 
the basic battles have been won,” said Clark Kerr, Pre-- 
ident of the University of California, early last fall. 
“Students of today are caught in a decade or two be- 
tween issues. New ones have not yet been identified.” 
In predicting what some future issues might be. Ker 
pointed to the development of many governments, pub- 
lic and private, in our society. “All of these are seeking 
to subject the individual and must be guarded against,” 
he said. Significantly, he did not list the University of 
California as an exception. 

That the University is no exception was dramatically 
proved a few weeks later when a freshman, Frederick 
Lawrence Moore, Jr.. undertook a hunger strike on the 
steps of the administration building. The issue was the 
right of a conscientious objector to be excused from 
R.O.T.C. The Daily Californian, official student: news- 
paper, quoted Moore as saying. “Many times | was ad- 
vised (by the Dean of Students’ office) to give up my 
beliefs. take military training, and ‘get it over with’... . 
He (the Dean of Students) made it quite clear that | 
should either sign up and take R.O.T.C.. or withdraw 
from the University.” 

Moore’s answer to the demand of this quasi-public 
organization was unequivocal, “I will neither participate 
in nor support any action whose purpose is killing. The 
purpose of military training is to train men to kill. | 
cannot: comply with the R.O.T.C. requirement.” Moore 
was forced to withdraw from the university. 

The foregoing events constitute more than’ simply 
another page in the ‘history of student-administration 
relations. The case of Fred Moore has a special twist. 
because the University of California is led by a professes 
liberal, a supposed long-time enemy of subjection by 
organizations. 

Clark Kerr likes to consider himself a qualified prog- 
nosticator of the future. Many a time he has given his 
own optimistic picture of a peaceful and prosperous 
1984. After all. the “basic battles have been won.” He 
has often expressed concern over the interest of corpora- 
tions in the off-the-job lives of workers and executives. 
Likewise. he regrets the participation of closed-shop 
unions in polities. A report in the Daily Californian 
for October 30. 1959. quoted him as saying. “IT have 
a strong personal conviction that freedom of men comes 
from the multiplicity of limited purpose organizations.” 
The occasion for this remark was an outburst of student 
and faculty disapproval of a set of directives Kerr had 


hinaded down to liniit student eovernment and student 
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organizations. Student government was not to take any 
stands on “off-campus” issues unless the Chancellor 
gave permission first. The student government, whose 
limited purpose was to administer student activities, 
would be limiting the freedom of students if it tried to 
represent them on anything else. At this point, the 
University itsclf was no longer considered to be a lim- 
ited-purpose organization, but instead an ultimate bene- 
factor. The students’ own representatives were suspect. 

The Kerr philosophy has far-flung ramifications. 
What the president of the University of California is 
demanding, and what the dean of students’ office is 
attempting to implement, amounts to the abolition of 
personal integrity. The idea of integrity implies har- 
mony among the parts of the personality. But in Kerr's 
kind of society, it is the organization which is the basic 
unit. not the individual. The individual is expected to 
protect his freedom by living and working in many 
organizations, some. but not all. of which he ean choose. 
On the job, he is a worker. At home, he is a father. And 
in church, he is a religious man. In each role, he must 
act appropriately, or accept the consequences, 

Fred Moore. as the antithesis of Kerr-ism, insisted on 
being religious all week. He refused to distort his per- 
sonality, breaking it into fragments, each of which was 
incompatible with the others. We wonder how the indi- 
vidual Kerr envisages can be at peace with himself at 
all, except by destroying his “self” and becoming simply 
a bundle of appropriate performances. The unperceived 
consequence of President Kerr’s position is that a person 
loses his freedom—backwards. Instead of subjecting 
the individual to the control of the monolithic state, 
the Kerr position divides the personality into so many 
fragments that it does not need to be controlled. It 
ceases to exist as a willful force. It would appear that 
Kerr asks Americans to enter into totalitarianism 
through the back door. 


SLATE 

On April 14 of this year. a small meeting was held on 
the Berkeley campus. Present were leaders of student 
political groups from the University of California, San 
Francisco State College. and the University of California 
at Los Angeles. This was the first conference of West 
Coast student political parties. 

The student political-party movement has been fight- 
ing the isolation and complacency of Americ m students. 
Participants believe that students should be full citizens. 


even opinion leaders. Rather than an ivory tower. the 
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campus must be an active part of the world. Events of 
the world affect students as well as other people. Class- 
room learning is worth very little if it is not applied in 
one way or another to the real world. The purpose is the 
attainment and defense of freedom. 

Without meaningful choices, an individual is not free. 
When people are as complacent as the present-day 
American college student, choices must not only be 
available, but individuals have to be aware of them. lt 
is extremely difficult even to get people to listen, when 
it sounds like it might mean work or admission of per- 
sonal responsibility for the world. 

At Berkeley a student political party has been org- 
anized known as SLATE, Such a form of student activity 
has several advantages. It provides a permanent organt- 
zation with experienced personnel, equipment, anid 
other resources so that any issue which arises has a 
good chance for a hearing. Either individuals in the 
party, or the group as a whole, may act on issues and 
take advantage of party facilities. Outside groups, such 
as SANE and CORE, come to the party and receive ac- 
tive support for their programs. Participants acquire val- 
uable experience and understanding of the realities of 
polities for persons of liberal or radical belief. A perm- 
anently established political party has proven a flexible 
and worthwhile center for a nascent West Coast student 
movement, 

Successes have not been spectacular, but they have 
been important. The current president of the student 
body of the University of Califonia is a SLATE member. 
though only two of the other seventeen members of the 
executive committee (the executive and legislative com- 
mittee of the student government) are members. Due to 
the efforts of SLATE over the past two years, topics con- 
sidered by the committee are no longer primarily dan- 
ces, noon movies, and the locations of soda-pop ma- 
chines. Instead. the student government discusses the 
curriculum, discrimination in Berkeley housing, and 
support for Southern Negro students. Student govern- 
ment begins to do more than simply play in a sand-box. 
This is why President Clark Kerr felt the need to deliver 
his directives. He was able to make his pluralistic ideol- 
ogy seem to fit the situation. 

A SLATE forum has presented one or two controver- 
sial speakers to the campus each week for the last 
semester-and-a-half. Audiences have overflowed — the 
campus auditoriums. Many students are busy in the fight 
to abolish capital punishment. A group of students have 
organized a vigorous Bay Area campaign in protest of 
the activities of the House Un-American Committee. 

Robert Pickus. at Acts for Peace. receives a large 
amount of support from students. The peace center, in 
return, aids students through use of its facilities, encour- 
agement. and advice. Several college peace organiza- 
tions have assisted in the forming of broader student 
organizations. At San Jose the peace group provided the 
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nucleus for a student political party. SLATE has been 
in the forefront of the campaign to do away with forced 
military training at the University of California. 

Out of a student body of nearly 20,000, the student 
movement at Berkeley has a fluctuating core of about 
twenty-five to fifty students and several faculty members. 
Another few hundred students regularly offer their 
support on specific issues. When a real controversy 
arises, probably no more than five thousand people, or 
a quarter of the student population, are even aware of 
any unusual activity. But this is a real increase over 
previdus times. 

Four West Coast campuses now have political parties. 
Others are on the way. Recent reports indicate the for- 
mation of parties at Cornell and numerous other eastern 
centers of education. At California the student move- 
ment has gained a firm and permanent place. This 
is a far cry from two years ago, when a SLATE member 
joked that the letters of the party name meant “Student 
League Accused of Trying to Exist.” 

Recently the student government finally deliberately 
refused to follow the orders of the Chancellor’s Office 
not to take a stand on an off-campus issue. The majority 
of the student representatives present insisted that the 
firing of University of Illinois professor Leo Koch was 
an infringement of academic freedom, an issue of grave 
importance to students everywhere. Koch had been 
ousted for publicly advocating premarital intercourse 
for mature couples. The executive committee refused 
to back down even when the Chancellor issued ominous 
threats of the “or else” variety. 

How complete is the victory for student self-determin- 
ation is still in question. A chief reason for the stand 
which the executive committee took, and for its refusing 
to budge afterwards, is the fact, as some members put 
it. that they don’t like to be “pushed around.” What is 
in doubt is whether they have a genuine understanding 
of the importance of autonomous self-government, as 
well as academic freedom, or whether they simply do 
not like to be subjected to indignities such as the implic- 
it suggestion that they are not very grown up, and that 
they have to be told what to do by papa. 

The reason for drawing this distinction is the possi- 
bility that the University might decide to shut down 
student government. In this event dislike of embarrass- 
ment and indignity would not be a basis on which stu- 
dents of the University could build a representative org- 
anization in the face of the disapproval of the University 
administration. 


Whether or not there is a student government, SLATE 
will continue to exist. and so will Clark Kerr. Perhaps it 
is not so strange that Kerr. a nationally influential figure 
in the vanguard of a Brave New World, and SLATE, a 
most refreshing counter-foree, should be fighting it out 


on the same campus. 











A New Spirit in the South 


THE “SIT-IN” demonstrations have surprised 
even the experts on human relations in the South, The 
almost enthusiastic acceptance of jail is an entirely new 
situation for the Negro. There have been protests against 
discrimination in lunchrooms and libraries in more than 
seventy cities, and despite the claims of newspapers 
down here, they have been spontaneous and not the 
result of Northern “agitators.” In facet, there is a strong 
feeling among students that this is their movement and 
that they do not want it adulterated. 

The willingness to go to jail has dismayed the civil 
authorities in the South. Older Negroes have always 
looked upon prison as the worst possible disgrace. Now 
one hears high-school and college students saying that 
it is an honor to go to jail for justice and equality, for 
freedom. Fear of economic reprisals by the white com- 
munity has not proven a serious deterrent. Indeed, the 
erganized campaigns for “selective buying” by the Negro 
community to bring pressure on chain stores with seg- 
regated lunch counters appears to have some likelihood 
of success. 

At a recent meeting of students from several states. 
one of the participants of the Orangeburg demonstration 
told what actually happened. The students at State Col- 
lege. the only state-supported college for Negroes in 
South Carolina, number about fourteen hundred. They. 
along with the 450-member student body of neighboring 
Claflin College. had asked the Mayor of Orangeburg for 
the right to picket and had been refused. They then 
decided on a peaceful. completely nonviolent walk to 
the city hall to ask that their request for equal service at 
lunch counters be heard. ' 

On March 15th, the. students from State and Claflin 
Colleges marched downtown in orderly fashion. two by 
two. A short distance from the courthouse, they were 
met by a large number of city and state police and the 
Orangeburg Fire Department. They were told to dis- 
band. The Chief of the Fire Department said that rela- 
tions between whites and Negroes had always been good 
in Orangeburg. and asked the students not to upset these 
conditions. The students answered that they intended to 
continue to ask for equal service in the stores. The fire 
chief turned to his men and said. “Let them have it.” 

The marchers did not falter, even though some stu- 
dents were blasted off their feet by the foree of the water 
from the fire hoses. They got up and back into line. 
Three lines of water were used. as well as some tear gas. 
There was no violence on the part of the students at any 
time. The nearly four hundred who were arrested were 
taken to the city jail. Since it could not accommodate 
them: the noliee forced the students into the jail-vard. 


wet. cold (it was about 40 deerees). but undaunted hy 
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the prospect of prison, the yard would hold only about 
live hunared stuucnts, yet nearly a thousand were ready 
lo accept arrest. 

Governor stotlings had kindly lent Orangeburg a bus 
lo take those arrested to the state prison, and the Salva- 
lion Army also tent buses to the city. But there were 
simply too many to twansport to another city. 

White the students were waiting in the jaul-yard, some 
funny things happened, One student stepped out of line 
to kiss his girl goodbye. The police refused to allow him 
back in the line so that he could be arrested. ‘he same 
thing happened to others who had stepped out of line 
to receive dry clothing brought to them by their room- 
mates. The police just did not know how to handle the 
large numbers; even so, 388 students were arrested. 

The students had to decide whether or not to accept 
bail, Because of the large number of girls who were 
arrested, the group decided to accept bail rather than 
immediate residence in jail. One girl, when asked to 
sign the police register, answered, “Sir, you'll have to 
guide my hand to the right place. You see, L am blind.” 

The trials have been rather routine. After the first 
few cases, no testimony has been taken. The students are 
tried in groups of ten or fifteen, and they say that the 
trials are over so quickly that you can attend without 
being late for the next class. By April 23rd. 211 students 
had been convicted and told to pay a fifty-dollar fine or 
spend thirty days in prison. 

The legislature of South Carolina has been busy pass- 
ing new laws designed to make the penalties for such 
demonstrations much more severe. The response of the 
students has been to launch a “selective buying” pro- 
gram. which is said to have lost some stores 20% of 
their business. At Easter-time there was a strong request 
that money usually spent on fine clothes be given to the 
defense funds for the arrested Negro students. In at 
least one city. young people held an “old clothes” parade 
on Easter Sunday to dramatize the need for support 
from the entire Negro community. 

The lunchroom sit-ins have shown that students have 
ureat courage. resourcefulness. and an extraordinary 
Willingness to suffer personal loss (suspension or ex- 
pulsion from schools. possible bodily injury. a police 
record) in peaceful demonstrations to secure equality. 
This summer will bring further actions. as students go 
home for their vacations and are confronted with local 
discrimination—in the libraries. publie parks and play- 
vrounds, movie theaters and on the beaches. The protest 
movement will continue. because students have learned 
that going to jail under these conditions is the honorable 
course of action. a step towards manhood and towards 
freedom. 
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Senator Kennedy on Disarmament: 





POSSIBLE, NECESSARY—AND UNLIKELY 


SENATOR KENNEDY has done a service 
in making available in print the address on disarmament 
which he delivered at the University of New Hampshire 
during the primary election in that state. 1 have never 
before seen a document which so conclusively condemns 
both the Administration and a major opposition can- 
didate, in relation to the most important issue of our 
times. 

Kennedy begins by suggesting that disarmament is 
both possible and necessary. The title “Disarmament 
Can Be Won” clearly implies his pledge to try to win il. 
He indicates the need for a disarmament program by a 
vivid description of our current danger: 

A single nuclear weapon today Call release more de- 
structive energy than all the explosives used in all wars 
throughout history. The world’s nuclear stockpile today 
contains, it is estinmrated, the equivalent of 30 billion 
tons of TNT—about 10 tons of TNT for every human 
being on the globe. Our scientists tell us that the radio- 
active fallout from a single bomb can wipe out all 
higher forms of life in an area of 10,000 square miles. 
One H-bomb has the destructive force of a train 
stretched the entire width of the United States loaded 
with over 4 million World War IT blockbusters. No 
wonder it has been bitterly said that life may be extinet 
on other planets because their scientists were more 
advanced than ours. 

In analyzing the problem of responsibility for the fail- 
ure of disarmament negotiations, Kennedy's discussion 
boils down to a shocking indictment of the United States 
Government. He impugns not only the Government's 
competence, but also its good faith. Along the way, he 
makes the conventional, perfunctory denunciations of 
the Russians. and the “Communist dreams of world 
domination”: but his specific charges apply to the 
United States Government. If these charges are true. 
they confirm the worst that any enemy propagandist 
could possibly say against us. 

Kennedy’s position is summed up in this statement: 
“Tam certain that the President is sincere when he says 
we want disarmament. but | am also afraid that the rest 
of the world is justified in wondering whether we really 
do.” To indicate that the world’s skepticism is soundly 
based. he describes the Government's activities in the 
area of disarmament as a record of both incompetence 
and duplicity. Accepting the President as sincere, he 
declares that “There are many powerful voices in the 
Government—both in and out of the Pentagon— who do 


not want disarmament or, professing to want it. do not 
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really believe in it.” Kennedy strongly implies, and 
indeed says that at the various disarmament conferences 
our conferees have not been negotiating in good faith 
to try to find solutions, but have instead been ill- 
prepared and evasive, and have even made proposals. 
purely for propaganda, which they did not themselves 
take seriously. For the past five years, the Government's 
claim to be negotiating has been a sham. The Senator 
charges: “Mr, Stassen’s efforts as a special disarmament 
negotiator were considerably undercut and opposed in 
the Pentagon, the Atomic Energy Commission, and the 
State Department. ignored in the White House.” 

This shocking indictment is emphasized by the state- 
ment: 

Our delegates to the 1958 Conference on Surprise 
Attack were ill-staffed, ill-prepared, and ill-advised. 
They offered measures which were hastily put together, 
some of which, even if accepted, were of doubtful 
value; and others which in reality we were not prepared 
tou accept, or even explain, ourselves. 

On the all-important problem of “control and inspec- 
tion techniques” Kennedy challenges the Government's 
capacity and good faith, and credits the Russians with 
“major concessions.” 

When at the Conference on Nuclear Testing. the 
Russians finally agreed to veto-free., on-site inspection 
on a quota hasis—a major concession——we were not 
ready to state what a realistic quota would be. The 
technical data we presented ... turned out to be wrong. 
Our own new data on underground testing bated our 
negotiators. Even today as that conference continues 
under our threat to resume testing, it is diffieult to say 
what represents a single clear-cut well-detined realistic 
American inspection proposal. 

The final indictment charges that: 

What little research has been done has too often been 
negative; designing ways of evading proposed detec 
tion or inspection systems, instead of perfecting them, 
demonstrating what won't work instead of what will. 

If such statements are true, they constitute the most 
terrible indictment that could be made against a respon- 
sible government. For, in effect, they charge that, during 
these years while nuclear stockpiles mounted and “deliv- 
ery systems” were perfected, the United States Govern- 
ment has gone through the motions of disarmament 
negotiations while in fact sabotaging them. And if this 
is true. then the United States Government must accept 
the major responsibility for the nuclear-arms race which 















































has put civilization and mankind in danger of total 
destruction, 


In view of such charges, Kennedy’s own position on 
disarmament and the arms race becomes vitally impor- 
tant. He is the leading contender for the opposition 
party’s nomination for President. How does he propose 
to correct the Administration’s dishonest and defeatist 
position? How does he plan to halt the arms race and 
reduce the existing stockpiles of nuclear weapons which 
are now so excessive that they “can plunge the world 
into a nuclear holocaust through inadvertance or act 
of irrationality.” 

In effect, the Senator proposes to continue the policy 
which he has condemned. His only conerete proposal 
is for an “Arms Control Research Institute.” This new 
Institute: 

under the immediate direction of the President could 
undertake, coordinate, and follow through on the re- 
search, development and policy planning needed for a 
workable disarmament program. The studies in physi- 
eal, natural and social sciences already mentioned could 
be undertaken in its own laboratories, or farmed on: 
to other agencies or to universities under ACR: 
direction. The scattered disarmament technicians and 
appropriate scientists could at last work as a unit. 
Industry and Jabor could help in preparation for any 
defense cutbacks new arms control plans might achieve. 

Reading this proposal with attention, | would think 
that the operative words are “could” and “might.” But 
by Kennedy’s own account, there has been no dearth of 
agencies and planning. The problem has been that the 
planners were interested in “demonstrating what won't 
work instead of what will.” What is wrong with the 
Government’s search for a disarmament plan is not a 
lack of institutes*and studies, but a Jack of a will to 
succeed, Kennedy has told us that “there are many 
powerful voices—in and out of the Pentagon—who do 
not want disarmament, or professing to want it, do not 
really believe in it.” His problem—as a possible future 
President—is to make his own position unequivocally 
clear; to convince the intransigents who do not want 
disarmament that he does want it; and intends, if nomi- 
nated and elected, to take the initiative in halting the 
arms race, and reducing the dangerous stockpiles. 

What does he do about this. the essential issue? He 
is explicit in reassuring those with vested interests in 
sabotaging disarmament that they can expect business as 
usual. He says: 


The Institute would not infringe upon the preroga- 
tives of any existing ageney. ... The Department of 
Defense—at least until real disarmament is achieved—- 
would continue to develop its instruments of warfare 
and counterwartare, but the Institute would be avail- 
able to develop monitoring devices... . The ALEC. 
would continue to promote industrial, military, and 
nonmilitary uses of atomie enerev but the Tnstitute 


mild test and develop devices to detect Improper Uses, 





As if in order to leave no room for misunderstanding, 
Kennedy adds: 

Certainly I would never permit an effort for disarm- 
wment to excuse any lag in our defense effort now. For 
it is an unfortunate fact that, while peace is our goal, 
we need greater military security to prevent war—ai. 
effective deterrent to encourage, talks, as L have said, 
from a position of strength. 

This in spite of the fact that Kennedy has told us that 
our “military security” already constitutes a major, if 
not our only real military danger, since the existing 
stockpiles of nuclear weapons can “plunge the world 
into a nuclear holocaust through inadvertance or act of 
irrationality.” 

What did Senator Kennedy expect people to make of 
this address? He presented it to a distinguished univer- 
sity audience, permitted it to be published in the Con- 
gressional Record, and is now distributing reprints— 
presumably as a serious contribution to this life-or- 
death issue. The extreme irrationality of his discussion 
raises some demanding questions about the state of our 
Republic. 

Senator Kennedy’s indictment of the administration 
is forthright—did he mean it to be taken seriously? 
Or did he assume that everybody would accept such 
charges merely as “campaign oratory” by a potential 
Democratic candidate, giving the opposition hell in the 
accepted tradition? Or did he assume that nobody pays 
the smallest attention to anything a candidate says, since 
—as Life magazine explained of the New Hampshire 
primary—-political contests are merely “beauty con- 
tests”? Or does he assume that all of us, while “profes- 
sing to want (disarmament), do not really believe in 
it”? Does he assume that the American electorate want 
the leaders to talk disarmament, and continue the arms 
race? Such questions need to be answered, for it is cer- 
tain that “the rest of the world is justified in wondering 
whether we really do want disarmament.” 

Senator Kennedy’s address discloses a terrible con- 
tempt for the intelligence of the American people, and 
the opinion of mankind. One conclusion emerges: it 
would be an act of major irrationality for any American 
voter in the coming crucial election to vote for any 
candidate of either party who does not express—without 
equivocation—his determination to halt the arms race: 
to begin to cut down these stockpiles which are not a 
protection. but a threat: to negotiate in good faith to 
gain agreement from other governments to join us in 
our own determination to avoid the mass extermination 
of mankind. 

Around the world. peoples whose governments can no 
longer be trusted make their protest at the polls by 
voting blank ballots. or—in some countries—voting for 
alligatora or other honest creatures. Perhaps the time 


has come for Americans to emulate this rational 


example. 
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“As a journalist I consider The New | 
Republic must reading not only for my 
profession but for all people who are 
really interested in public affairs. Quite 
often I don’t agree with The New Re- 
public; but I have admiration for its 
competence and respect for its fairmind- 
edness. The New Republic performs sig- 
nificantly in the fields of inquiry and of 


argument, too.” 
WILLIAM S. WHITE 





“Looking back across the long span of 
years in which I have been a reader of The 
New Republic, 1 realize that it always 
has been stimulating and helpful. Now I 
find The New Republic with a typo- 
graphical face lift, so to speak, even more 
of a delight to read. The content remains 
stimulating, and at the time when most 
of the forces seem to be trying to reduce 
us to a state of tranquility and together- 
ness, The New Republic becomes even 


more necessary reading.” 
RALPH McGILL 


“The New Republic should be read this 
year because it does what no newspaper 
and hardly a weekly does: it discusses 
competently, searchingly and readably 
the basic intellectual and political issues 
with which America must come 
terms.” 


to 
Hans J. MorGENTHAU 
@ 


“The New Republic sparkles these days, 

and I find myself eagerly looking for- 

ward to reading every number.” 
SENATOR PAUL H. DouGLas 


“The New Republic has consistently pro- 
vided me with hours of good reading and 
with 1960 at long last upon us, I am 
counting on it more than ever!” 
ADLAI E, STEVENSON 
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hes 1 Catholics are not 
free citizens if they accept the full 
teaching of their church.” 

—PAUL BLANSHARD 
‘Paul Blanshard is not really criti- 
cizing the complex, evolving phe- 
nomenon of Catholicism at all: he 
is making war on a caricature.” 

—WILLIAM CLANCY 
“Blanshard is completely right. A 
govd Catholic cannot accept the 
American principle of separation 
because his Church is doing every- 
thing in its power to destroy that 
principle’’—-A CORRESPONDENT 
“It is preposterous to suggest that 
the American Church would be- 
come like the Church in Spain if 
it had more power.” 

——JOHN C. BENNETT 
“It is conceivable that a Catholic 
President might resist some Cath- 
olic pressures better than a Prot- 
estant President.” 

—ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, JR. 
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The Myth of the Two Germanies 

continued from page 9 
imately the same level of dehumanization. Filteen years 
after the end of a war allegedly fought to end forever 
German militarism, fascism and anti-Semitism, two re- 
militarized Germanies, former Nazis high in the leader- 
ship of each, face each other from stances which, if in 
peripheral respects somewhat more democratic and 
humane than the previous régime, are hardly cnough 
so essentially to have justified the carnage. On both sides 
reigns the distrust of the power of reason and freedom 
which above all else characterized the Hitler period; on 
neither side is there any evidence of that appreciation of 
democracy over which the Second World War was alleg- 
edly fought. To explain this cynicism and unfreedom, as 
both sides do, in terms of preventing another Hitler ¢- 
to compound bad politics with worse logic. 

Whatever potentiality cither side may have had for 
democratic development has been eclipsed ly the mili- 
tary necessity of their alignment as pawns in the Cold 
War. The potentiality can be regained only by removing 
Germany as a whole from this alignment, by neutralizing 
it—as, indeed, the only hope for the democratic devel- 
opment of any country in the world is its removal from 
the Cold War. | believe that any fair-minded observer 
of the two Germanics today is compelled to reconsider 


the wisdom of a Pax Romana of the Morgenthau Plan 


type. Yet before such a re-approach to the achievement 


vt democracy can even be begun, there is evidently re- 
quired a political equivalent to the Morgenthau Plan 
which would remove Germany from the power struggle 
between its two occupying forces. That is to say, the 
disengagement of Germany from the anti-democratic, 
stultifying power relationships of the Cold War in the 
form of some kind of Rapacki Plan seems to be required, 

Whatever the particular form of the solution, it must 
be realized that the problem is not that of two German- 
great diiference, but 
of too much similarity; not that of reunification, but of 


ies. It is not the problem of too 


re-differentiation. The press of both sides daily derives 
the majority of its material from the affairs of the other 
side. Very much like relations between whites and Ne- 
eroes in the American South, the principal topic of dis- 
cussion on each side is the doings of the other. In authen- 
tic "1984" fashion, each side is the raison, détre of the 
other. Each side can explain its own lack of freedom and 
democracy only by pointing to the other. Neither sid 
could survive in its present form without the other, an 
in the event of the rise of any truly democratic move: 
ment in Germany, we can look forward with confidence 
to that union of “responsible” elements against “an- 
archy” which was already previewed in the June Days 
of 1953. The fundamental concord of the two Germanies 
is not a mariage de convenance, but d inclination. 
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LEttERS ... 


Dear Editors: New Yorw 

Excellent, literally from cover to eover, the just-orrived 
April issue of Linerarion. The three pieces on Cuba are well 
balanced and fair—and it was wise editing to enclose the 
word of an artist who, as usual, saw most sensitively and 
deeply. Benson's piece Was verv good, too. But of course, al- 
though lawyers are needed for the union problems on the 
level of his article there is even more negleet—utter igne 
rance and neglect of the positive ideology and values with 
out which a labor movement does just what ours does—and 
all the others of the Western world. This is the problem mv 
book tackled—and almost no one has talked of. 


Waldo Frauk 


Npanish Refuge Aid, Tne, 
Dear Editors: SO Kast Wh St. New York 3, N.Y. 

With the official end of World Refugee Year in June (al- 
though if is being extended in some countries through Sep 
tember or December), we are anxious to raise money for our 
W.RLY. project, the Foyer Pablo Casals. 

This Foyer is a center for old people to be opened in Mon 
auban, France for the benefit of our Spanish refugees. Vou 
call help provide these “Forgotten People” with a place te 
meet, keep warm, receive regular food packages and clothine, 
listen to musie and in many other ways offset the misery ef 
their lives. We have already raised $4,000 of the $25,000 
needed to open and maintain it for the first vear, 

Our sincere thanks in advance for auything vour readers 
may be able to do to make this dream a sueeesstil reality, 


Naney Macdonald, Kxeeutive Seeretar 
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Dear Editors: Philadelphia 
I thought that with the recent developments in chemical 
warfare preparation your readers might like to be reminded 
of the following poem by Wilfred Owen (1893-1918), from 
Poems (Viking Press). John Korty 
DULCE ET DECORUM EST 
Bent double, like old beggars under sacks. 
Knock-kneed, coughing like hags, we cursed through 
sludge, 
Till on the haunting flares we turned our backs, 
And towards our distant rest began to trudge. 
Men marched asleep. Many had lost their boots, 
But limped on, blood shod. All went lame, all blind; 
Drunk with fatigue; deaf even to the hoots 
Of gas-shells dropping softly behind. 


Gas! Gas! Quick, boys! — An ecstasy of fumbling, 
Fitting the clumsy helmets just in time, 

But some one still was yelling out and stumbling 
And flound’ring like a man in fire or lime. 

Dim through the misty panes and thick green light, 
As under a green sea, I saw him drowning. 


In all my dreams before my helpless sight 
He plunges at me, guttering, choking, drowning. 


If in some smothering dreams, you too could pace 
Behind the wagon that we fling him in, 

And watch the white eyes wilting in his face, 
His hanging face, like a devil’s sick of sin, 

If you could hear, at every jolt, the blood 

Come gargling from the froth-corrupted lungs 
Bitten as the cud 

Of vile, incurable sores on innocent tongues, — 
My friend, you would not tell with such high zest 
To children ardent for some desperate glory, 

The old lie: Dulce et decorum est 

Pro patria mori. 


Dear Editors: New York 
If the Fellowship of Reconciliation, as A. J. Muste related 
in the April issue, consulted lawyers about its obligations 
in the tax-refusal case of Marion Cdddington Bromley, 

what else could it expect but a legal opinion ? 
What do the prevailing legal sanctions have to do with 
a conscientious decision ? Ed Leites 
Al Uhrie 


Poe Road, Route 1 
Dear Editors: Daisy, Tenn. 
We are missionaries here way back in the deep Tennessee 
mountains, and we have no mission board behind us. We 
have to live by faith and trust the Lord to supply our every 
need. We are members of the Fellowship of Reconciliation. 
Could you please help us out? Could you please send us « 
complimentary copy of your good magazine, Liseration? 
Also we have a free lending library in the mission where 
we lend out good books to the real poor mountain people. 
As we are a pacifist niission, we are in a real need of some 
good cloth-bound ‘books that will stand up for a long time. 
Could you please help us with several good pacifist books ? 
Rev. N. L. Chase, Director 


Dear Editors: Southampton, England 

We have been engulfed by the avalanche of shocked and 
surprised comment from the expert observers of the attempt 
on the Summit, but could you allow me to say that the iee, 


June 1960 


fog and bitter winds which enshrouded the peak made me 
doubt for some time before that the much-heralded ascent 
would ever be accomplished. 

Far from considering the failure to be a setback for the 
hopes of men, we may consider it possible that it will be a 
good thing for the future of the world. The concept of the 
inspiration promoted by the attainment of the peak (with its 
inevitable isolation from the mass of humanity) was orig- 
inally, and in the only successful instance, exploited by 
Moses; but in the complex of modern society such “inspired” 
directives as issue from lofty heights are outmoded. 

The future of humanity must be decided by men at large, 
through wide discussion and examination of the needs of the 
world, and this can be effectively achieved only through some 
world-wide agency such as a fully representative world 
assembly. 

To bring this about, a movement of the world’s people will 
eventually emerge, and one association with this aim is the 
World Party founded in England in 1958. Full details of the 
proposals of the Party Policy may be had from the Secretary 
of the Organizing Committee, 35, Pulrase Road, London, 
S. W. 9 upon application. This is a sixteen page document 
for which, no doubt, the organizers would be glad to receive 
some cash contribution. Those desiring: an outline of the 
party’s objectives could ask for a copy of the Declaration, for 
which, no doubt, a stamped addressed envelope would suffice. 

B. C. Bevis 


Dear Editors: Philadelphia 
We would like to bring to the attention of your readers 
a letter from the well-known British writer, Vera Brittain, 
to President Eisenhower. 
Dear Mr. President: 

As a veteran of two wars who has published many 
books and articles on peace and war, and as a British 
citizen who has advocated nuclear disarmament on 
numerous American platforms from New York to Sun 
Francisco under the auspices of the American Friends 
Service Committee, may I beg you to reconsider the 
decision of the American Government to withdraw the 
ban on nuclear tests? 

Many other British women in this crowded island 
who are the mothers of young adults and the grand- 
mothers of small children look to you personally to do 
your utmost to save all mothers and children from this 
renewed menace to the world’s future, and to give us 
a lead in subordinating the terrifying powers of science 
to the moral vision of mankind. 

Yours respectfully, 


London, England Vera Brittain 


Men and women in the United States have no less responsi- 
bility to speak out on the question of nuclear testing. We 
hope that Vera Brittain’s letter may be seen by the thousands 
of Americans who read your letters column, and that they 
too may be encouraged to write our President. 

Norman J. Whitney 
National Secretary, Peace Education 
American Friends Service Committee 


Dear Editors: New York 

The Tunisian Mission thanks you very much for the Jan- 
uary and February issues of LiseratTion which you so 
thoughtfully sent us. 

I have read with great interest the articles on the French 
nuclear tests in the Sahara and have found them very ab- 
sorbing. Mahmoud Mestiri 
Alternate Representative of Tunisia to the United Nations 
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